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BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1824.. 


Vor. If. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


REMARKS ON SEVERAL. SUBJECTS RELATING 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 


[Continued from page 218.} 
ON THE USE OF LIME IN GARDENING. 

7. Land which has been long cultivated, is, 
generally, said not to be good for turnips, and 
in the common way of culture is not. The 
turnips will, indeed grow, without lime, to con, 
siderable size, but they will be spongy and al- 
so injured by worms. This 1 have found inva- 
riably the case in my garden, for . six. years 

ast. I could raise them in fine crops, after 
other growths were removed, asl have men- 
tioned in another communication, yet they were 
not good for the table. But with the use of 
lime, the last season, | succeeded in raising 
them over the greater part of my garden in a 
very fine state, and in quantity sufficient, | should 
think, to pay for all the manure | have used 
during the year, with no other labor than sow- 
ing and hoeing them once.—-And all after one 
or two crops had been procured. That it was 
the lime that preserved them from the worms, 
and also from being spongy, is fully evident 
from this, that in some small parts of the gar- 
den I did not use lime, and in those parts the 
turnips were defective as usual. 

8. Seeds. This is asubject of much greater im- 
portance than is usually supposed. I will advert 
to the age of seeds when they should be used. Do 
I mistake in supposing that it is generally 
thought the newer the seed the better? When 
ihe produce is looked for. under ground this 
may be true. Also when it is to be in leaves 
and vines. But when in things produced upon 
vines, as peas, beans, cucumbers, &c. the seed 
should not ordinarily be used till it is two years 
old. If it were twice that age it would be 
none the worse, except, in planting, a little 
more seed should be required. Trial and ob- 
servation will afford proof of the justness of 
these remarks. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. We agree with our cor- 

respondent in opinion that the subject he has adverted 
to isof great importance ; and we think it has not receiv- 
ed that attention from farmers and gardeners, which it 
justly merits. Dr. Darwin in his work entitled “* Phy- 
tolagia” says, ‘“* Gardeners in general prefer new seeds 
to old for their principal crops, as they are believed to 
come up sooner, and with greater certainty, and to 
stow more luxuriantly.”” ‘* But peas and beans of a 
year old,” Mr. Marshall observes “are by some pre- 
ferred to new as not so likely torunto straw. And 
cucumbers and melons are best to be several years old, 
in order to their shooting less ‘vigorously, and thence 
becoming more fruitful. But this principle is carried 
too far by some gardeners, who say these seeds cannot 
be too old, and will allow-ten years to be within 
bounds: three for cucumbers, and four for melons, how- 
ever, isage enough. ' 
_ “‘ Asto the agefof seeds at which they may be sown, 
itis uncertain, and depends much on how they are 
kept; those of cucumbers and melons are good a long 
time, because ve | preserved. ; 

“Peas and beans will: germinate very well at seven 
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beans, and some others, are not to be depended upon 
after a year or two; and, generally speaking, the 
smaller seeds are of the least duration.”.—Marshall on 
Gardening. 

If it be true, (as our ‘correspondent says it ** may 
be”) that new seeds are best ** when the produce is 
looked for under ground,” or ‘“‘ when it is to be’ in 
leaves and vines,” the’ fact is of great ‘importance.— 
Nor is the other assertion less worthy of notice that old 
seed is best” for things produced upon vines, &c. We 
hope that farmers and gardeners will turn their atten- 
tion to this subject, and by accurate and repeated ex- 
periments ascertain at what age the most important 
seeds, which are used in farming and gardening should 
be sown in order to produce the most valuable crop. 

9. Glass Lumps. The shape of these is of 
great importance inasmuch as beauty and utility 
happen here to coincide, which is not always 
the case. The lamp should be oblate, not 
ial or oblong as they are generally to be 
ound. The opening at the top should be as 
small as convenience will allow. One pipe on- 
ly for a wick, and a little higher than usual.— 
And if there is any fluting, it should be confin- 
ed to the under part of the lamp. And the 
lamps should never be very long. The part 
designed to be lighted should be trimmed in the 
shape of a cone, and all the excrescence above 
the tube carefully taken off every day. A lamp 
of this shape, and thus trimmed will give as 
much light as lamps of the more common shape, 
with one third less oi], and will have a much 
more bright and lively appearance. And the 
light, as it is produced in great measure by re- 
flections, will be more uniform, and, so to speak, 
more mellow. This is no speculation, but the 
result of more than three year’s experience, at- 
tended with the most careful observation, and 
with several lamps. I have one now in use of 
the right shape, which gives sufficient light, for 
any common family purpose, reading or sewing, 
with a consumption of oil not greater, for the 
time, than is expended by a common taper, as 
has been shown by actual measurement. The 
truth of these observations will be readily per- 
ceived by those who have any considerable 
knowledge of the laws of light and shade. And 
those who have not will find the most satisfacto- 
ry proof in the result, which will attend the 
trial. 

In choosing a glass lamp have regard to the 
foregoing observations; but whatever shape 
you prefer, be sure to obtain those of small 
tops, and always, with single pipes. If more 
lights than one are wanted it is better to use 
two lamps... A lamp of the shape recommend- 
ed and prepared as above will, with one wick, 
give more light than those in the usual shape 
with two wicks. 





RHODE-ISLAND SOCIETY 
For the Encouragement of Domestic Industry. 


At an adjourned quarterly meeting of the Standing 
Committee of*said Society, holden at Pawtuxet, on 
the 3d inst. ~ Committee on Agricultural Products 
submitted following report : 


Dr. Cuantes “Exsnwnés, of East-Greenwich, 





Years of age; but the seeds of lettuces and kidney 


Jive hundred and seventy bushels of 





and twelve bushels and two pecks, on one acre ot 
ground. ‘The soil of this acre isa gravelly 
loam ; the year previous it was well smanured, 
and two crops taken from it, one of hay, and 
the other of round turnips.. Last Spring, twents 

seven loads of good compost manure were put 
on it, and the land was twice plonghed; on the 
20th of May it was furrowed, north and south, 
three feet apart; the corn was planted twelve 
inches apart, in the furrow, from two to three 
grains in a hill; it had two ploughings, with a 
horse plough, and two hoeings. After the first 
hoeing, thirteen barrels of Menhaden fish were 
put on fourteen rows of corn, which made a 
great improvement in the growth. The ex 

pense of cultivation, placing half the value of 
the manure to the growing crop, is stated at 
twenty-five dollars and eighty cents. 

Mr. Natnanret Cook, of Cumberland, is enti- 
tled to the Society’s premium of eight dollars, 
on a crop of Indian Corn of one hundred and five 
bushels on one acre of ground. The soil on 
which this grew was naturally good, and has 
been watered about twenty years. It was plant- 
ed with corn, last year, and about forty loads of 
mapure put on it. It was planted this season 
about the middle of May. The ground was 
ploughed twice, and then furrowed about seven 
feetapart. These furrows were filled with sta- 
ble manure, and consumed about twenty-two 
loads. A furrow was turned from each side on 
to the manure. There were strewed in these 
last. furrows, about twenty-two loads of manure 
made of mud, which had been yarded upon 
about four months. The corn was planted in 
these last furrows, about eight or ten inches 
apart. It was ploughed twice and hoed three 
times. The seed was a large white corn, har- 
vested about the middle of October, and the ex- 
pense of the cultivation about thirty dollars. 
Tuomas Fry, Esq. of East-Greenwich, is enti- 
tled to the Society’s premium of twenty dollars, 
on a crop of Indian Corn, of three hundred and 
ninety-nine bushels and twenty-nine quarts, on four 
acres of ground; which is within a fraction of 
one hundred bushels to the acre.—This land is 
a strong loam, was mown the past year, and 
cut about a ton of hay to, the acre.—lIt was 
ploughed about the middle of May—one hundred 
loads of compost manure were carted and spread 
on the ground after plonghing.—About half the 
ground was harrowed with an ox harrow, then 
furrowed with a plough about three feet apart, 
and two grains of corn dropped, once in from 
nine to twelve inches. It was planted on the 
two last days of May, and was hoed twice. At 
the first hoeing it was harrowed twice in a row, 
with a horse harrow, and, at the second hoeing, 
was ploughed twice in rows, deep enough to 
turn up the sward. The expense of cultivation, 
including .half the value of the manure, was 
eighty-four dollars and seventeen cents.. One 
acre of the above was measured separately, and 
produced 133 bushels. 

Mr. Sternen Gaeene, Jun. of East-Greenwich, 
has raised this season on one acre of ground, 
carrots, twenty- 





is entitled to the Society’s premium of ten dol- 


six bushels of onions, from five to seven hundred lbs, 


lars, on a crop of Indian Corn; of one hundre:! 
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of winter squashes, fifty-one cabbages, a cart body of 
water melons, and a quantity of radishes. 

This was not originally intended for a premi- 
um crop, and is not brought strictly within our 
regulations. As there is, however,no compe- 
tition, as the quantity of carrots approaches 
nearly to our limit, and as the whole produce 
exceeds both in bulk and value what we require, 
the Committee recommend that the premium 
of fifteen dollars be awarded to Mr. Greene. 
The soil on which this crop grew is a gravelly 
loam, and was planted the past year with pota- 
toes.— Twenty tons of slaughter-house manure 
were ploughed in. It was then bushed and 
ridged with a horse plough for planting. The 
rows were from eighteen inches to two feet 
apart.—The seed was sown in the row and 
thinned. It was hoed four times, and the ex-} 
pense of cultivation is estimated at thirty-seven 
dollars. 


No claims have been offered for any premium 
on potatoes, mangel wurtzel, barley, a new spe- 
cies of grass or flax. 

The general culture of the potatoe has afford- 
ed, at a cheap rate, an ample supply for the de- 
mand ; still it would be creditable to this Socie- 
ty and to the State, that some experiment in the 
culture of this indispensable vegetable should 
be conducted in a manner to equal ‘our suc- 
cess in Indian corn. 

Captain JonatHan Anprews, of East-Green- 
wich, has raised this year on one fourth of an 
acre of ground, two hundred bushels of mangel 
wurtzel. 


It is regretted that proper measures were 
not taken to renderthisa premiumcrop. Near- 
ly one thousand bushels of this valuable root 
have been raised to the acre in Massachusetts. 
The leaves, which may be plucked often, are 
refreshing and nourishing to hogs. The root 
itself affords a valuable succulent food for milch 
cows, at the season when our pastures usually 
fail, and must be valuable winter food for cattle. 
A chemical analysis exhibits a greater propor- 
tion of nutriment in the beet, of which the 
mangel wurtzel is a species, than in the carrot. 
Allowing the carrot to possess equal or greater 
value, the mangel wurtzel, where labor is scarce | 
and dear, has evidently the advantage in field’ 
‘culture. 


Barley has been for some years extensively 
attacked by a fly, and has become in many 
parts of the State, a hopeless crop. 

Millet, which had not hitherto been much 
cultivated in this State, has attracted considera- 
ble attention, during the present year. It is 
stated that this article will produce, under favo- 
rable circumstances, three tons of good fodder 
to the acre, and a quantity of grain equal to an in- 
ferior crop of corn. The grain, except as a 
substitute for buck-wheat, is not used as food 
for man, but is said to be valuable for poultry 
and hogs. If further experiments should con- 
firm the present favorable impressions, millet 
must become an useful accession to our crops. 
Having the quality of a hay crop, it saves one 
year in the conversion of arable to grass land. 
It is hoped that the successful experiments 
which have been exhibited to your committee, 
tho’ not numerous, may be the means of bring- 
ing the strong motive of private interest to aid 
our scheme of general improvement. We may 





reasonably expect, that every year will increase 
the mass of produce, which is thrown from the 
interior on the markets of the sea coast, and 
that every effort of ingenuity and industry 
must be employed, to enable us to sustain, the 
competition. We must not only abandon the 
wasteful system of foddering out, and place in 
requisition all our resources for manure, but, 
by increasing the quantity of produce on a giv- 
en portion of ground, we must effect the only 
favorable change, of which the rate of labor 
seems immediately susceptible. 

To plant Indian Corn, extensively, with little 
or no manure, to hoe ina succeeding crop of 
rye, to leave the land with little or no seed,; 
and then to expect a rapid restoration of fertil- 
ity, is asking from nature what the God of na- 
ture seems to declare that man shall not possess, 
without exertion. The Being who created 
such variegated materials of fertility, without 


doubt intended them for judicious application. ly 


All the cultivated portion of the earth labors, 
and like an animal, needs food and rest. The 
effect of this food, and of the rest which is de- 
rived from a_ protecting foliage, is not limited 
to asingle effort. It exists through a variety of 
operations, and resolves itself into an union of 
beauty and utility, which delights, equally, the 
eye and the mind. 
SAMUEL KING, For the Committee. 
Pawtuxet, December 17, 1823. 


[R. I. American, 
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We have received, by the kindness of a friend, a pam- 
phlet, containing an Address delivered by Rev. He- 
mAN Homenney, D. D., at his Inauguration to the 
Presidency of the Collegiate Institution, in Amherst, 
Mass. from which the following is extracted. We, 
would with much pleasure have republished the 
whole Address which has much merit ; but the great- 
er part is foreign to the principal objects ef our paper, 
and has, moreover, been extensively circulated not 
only in pamphlets, but in newspapers. 

‘ In treating of education, we may advantage- 
ously divide the subject, into three great branch- 
es of physical, intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. Under these heads, we shall include 
all that is requisite to form a sound and healthy 
body, a vigorous and well stored mind, and a 
good heart. If the first of these, or what I 
‘choose to call the physical part of education, 
has not been wholly overlooked, (as it certainly 
has not,) in the most popular systems, still, it 
may well be questioned whether it has yet re- 
cieved that degree of attention, which its im- 
mense importance demands, 

* Such, in our present condition, is the mysteri- 
ous connexion between body and mind, that the 
one cannot act, except on a very limited scale, 

without the assistance of the other. The im- 

mortal agent must have an “earthly house” to 

dwell in; and it is essential to vigorous and 
healthfal mental operations, that this house 
should be well built, and that it should be kept in 
good repair. Now, it is the province of phys- 
ical educaton, to erect the building, and in car- 
rying it up, to have special reference to its firm- 
ness and durability ; so that the unseen tenant, 
who is sent down to occupy it, may enjoy every 
convenience, and be enabled to work to the very 
best advantage. 
“/That is undoubtedly the wisest and best re- 


and conducts him along through childhood aq 
youth, up tohigh maturity, in such a manne, 
as to give strength to his arm, swiftness {o }; 
feet, solidity and amplitude to his muscles, syn, 
metry to his frame and expansion to ail hig yj, 
tal energies. It is obvious, that this branch of 
education, comprehends not only food and clot}, 
ing; but air, exercise, lodging, early risipy 
and whatever else is requisite to the full dey, 
lopement of the physical constitution. 
‘If, then, you would see the son of your pray. 
ers and hopes, blooming with health, and rejoic. 
ing daily in the full and sparkling tide of youi. 
ful buoyancy: if you wish him to be Strong 
and athletic and careless of fatigue; if yq 
would fit him for hard labor and safe exposuy, 
to winter and summer ; or if you would prepare 
him to sit down twelve hours ina day with Ey. 
clid, Enfield and Newton, and still preserve hj 
health, you must lay the foundation according 
You must begin with him early, you my 
teach him self-denial, and, gradually subject hig 
to such hardships, as will help to consolidate 
his frame and give increasing energy to ,| 
his physical powers. His diet must be simple 
his apparel must not be too warm, nor his be 
too soft. As good soil is commonly so muci 
cheaper and better for children than medicine, 
beware of too much restriction in the manag. 
ment of your darling boy. Let him in choosing 
his play, follow the suggestions of nature. 
** Be not discomposed at the sight of his sani 
hills in the road, his snow forts in February, ani 
his mud-dams in April; nor when you chan: 
to look out in the midst of an August shower, 
and see him wading and sailing and sportix 
along with the water fowl. If you would mak 
him hardy and fearless, let him go abroad « 
often as he pleases, in his early boyhood, a 
amuse himself by the hour together, in smoot)- 
ing and twirling the hoary locks of winter. |- 
stead of keeping him shut up all day with: 
stove, and graduating his sleeping room 
Fahrenheit, let him face the keen edge of the 
north wind, when the mercury is below cypher, 
and instead of minding a little shivering an 
complaining when he returns, cheer up his spir 
its and send him out again. In this way, yo 
will teach him that he was not born to live i 
the nursery, nor to brood over the kiicher 
fire; butto range abroad as free as the snov 
and the air, and to gain warmth from exer 
cise. I love and admire the youth, who tum 
not back from the howling wintry blast, 00 
withers under the blaze of summer; who ner 
er magnifies “ mole-hills into mountains,” bat 
whose daring eye, exulting, scales the eagle’ 
airy crag, and who is ready to undertake a0) 
thing that is prudent and lawful, within th 
range of possibility. . 
** Who would think of planting the mounta® 
oak in a green house, or of rearing the cedi! 
of Lebanon in a lady’s flower pot? Who doe 
not know that in order to attain their wigh' 
strength and majestic forms, they must reel) 
enjoy the rain and the sunshine, and must !e: 
the rocking of the tempest? Who would thiol 
of raising up a band of Indian warriors, 4p 
cakes and jellies and beds of down, and amt 
all the luxuries and ease of wealth and carelt! 
ness. The attempt would be highly prepostero 
not to say utterly ridiculous. Very different is b¢ 
course which nature points out. It is the pl! 








gimen, which takes the infant from the cradle, 


and scanty fare of these sons of the forest, the! 
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hard andcold lodging, their long marches and 
fastings, and their constant exposure to all the 
pardships of the wilderness, which give them 
such Herculean limbs and stature; such pro- 
digious might in the deadly fray, and such 
ewiftness of foot in pursuing the vanquished. 

«] am far, however, from saying. that such 
training, would ensure to every child the arm of 
Achilles, or the courage of Logan, or the con- 
stitution and daring of Martin Luther—Some 
would doubtless sink under a vigorous early 
discipline ; but not near so many, as is general- 
ly supposed. The truth is, there is a mistaken 
tenderness which daily interferes with the health 
giving economy of heaven. ‘Too many parents, 
instead of building upon the foundation which 
God has laid, first subvert that foundation by mis- 
placed indulgencies, and then vainly attempt to 
build among the ruins. ‘They cross and perplex 
nature so much, in her efforts to make their 
children strong and healthy, that she at length 
refuses to do any thing, and the doating, 
parents are left to patch up the shattered 
and puny constitution as well as they can, 
with tonics and essences. In this way, not 
a few young men of good talents, are ren- 
dered physically incapable of pursuing their 
studies to any advantage. They can never 
bear the fatigue of close ond long continued ap- 
plication. ‘The mind would gladly work, but 
the earthly tabernacle is so extremely frail, 
that every vigorous effort shakes it to the foun- 
dation. It is like setting up the machinery of a 
furnace, ina mere shed, without studs or bra- 
ces—or like attempting to raise the steam for 
a large ship, ina tin boiler. Whatever talents 
a youth may possess, he can accomplish but 
little in the way of study, without a good con- 
stitution to sustain his mental efforts; and 
such a constitution is not a blessing to be enjoy- 
ed of course. Like almost every other gift of 
heaven, it is to be obtained by human provi- 
dence, and in the use of means adapted to the 
end. How many who begin well, ultimately 
fail of eminence and usefulness, through exces- 
sive tenderness, and for want of skill and care 
in their early physical education, it is impossi- 
ble tosay ; but that many a young man is doom- 
ed to lingering imbecility, or toa premature 
grave by this kind of mismanagement; and 
that the subject on which I have hazarded the 
foregoing remarks, is intimately connected with 
the vital interests of the Serk and the state, 
will not, 1 think be questioned. 

* One thing more, | deem it important to say, 
before I dismiss the present topic. The finest 
constitution, the growth of many years, may be 
ruined ina few months. However good the 
health of a student may be when he enters col- 
lege it requires much care and pains to pre- 
serve it; and there is a very common mistake 
as to the real cause why so many fail. Hard 
study has all the credit of undermining many a 
constitution, which would have sustained twice 
as much application and without injury too, by 
early rising and walking, and by keeping up a 
daily acquaintance with the saw and the axe.— 
Worthless in themselves, then, as are the ele- 
ments which compose this mortal frame, so es- 
sential are its healthful energies to the opera- 
tions of mind, that so long as the body and soul 
remain united, too much care can hardly be be- 


—_— upon the former for the sake of the lat- 
r. 


Interesting Calculation.—Supposing the earth 
to be peopled with one thousand millions of in- 
habitants, and allowing 33 years for a genera- 
tion, the deaths of each age amount to 30,000,- | 
000 ; of each day to 82,000, and of each hour) 
to 3446. But asthe number of deaths to the 
number of births is as 10 to 12, there are 
born yearly 36,000,000; daily, 93,630; aod 
hourly, 4109. Reckoning only three genera- 
tions to a century, and supposing the world 
has existed 5720 years, there have been only 
172 generations from the creation—125 since | 
the Deluge, and 55 since the Christian era. 
‘Out of every 1000 there die annually 30; and 
the number of inhabitants of every city and) 
country is renewed every thirty years. Of| 
200 children, one dies in the birth; but more | 
than one third of the births die within two: 
years of age. The births are more numerous | 
than the deaths, in any given place; and the 
proportion of the births of male and female 
are not in wide proportion, not an uncertain ac- 
cidental number, but nearly equal. Major 
Grant’s table formed about 150 years ago, stat- 
ed, for the bills of mortality, 15 males to 18 fe- 
males; whence he justly inferred, that the 
Christian religion, prohibiting poligamy, is more 
agreeable to the law of nature than Mahome- 
canism, and all other persuasions that allow it. 
The majority of males is a wise dispensation 
to provide for their dangers and losses by wars, 
sea voyages, excess of labor, &c. 

—_—_—wnw 

From the American Farmer. 
REMARKABLE MANGEL WURTZEL. 
Nottoway Court House, Jan. 12, 1824. 
Dear Sin,—At a stated fall meeting of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Nottoway County, Virginia, 
Dr. Archibald A. Campbell, exhibited twelve 
mangel wurtzels, grown in his garden; the size 
of them were so far beyond any thing of the kind 
I have ever seen before, | was induced to weigh 
them; they weighed 152 Ibs. averaging 16 3-4 
each the largest of them weighed 16 2-3; one 
of them measured 30 inches in length; they are 
of the mottled kind, and grow more out of the 
ground than any I have ever seen: from the 
well known properties of the mangel wurtzel, | 
am induced to believe they are far preferable 
to the common turnip or the ruta baga, whether 
as a food for cows or hogs they are eaten with 
avidity by both. 
lam, sir, with respect, your’s, &c. 
= N. WARD. 

Onions.—T his vegetable is supposed to have 
been originally brought from Egypt, where they 
must have possessed a most bewitching taste, 
since the Israelites would fain have returned to 
bondage, for the sake of enjoying them again. 
Alexander the Great sent them to Greece, and 
from thence they became common on the whole 
continent. It is remarkable that the particles 
emanating from this bulbous root are so volatile 
and so keen, that they instantly corrode the ex- 
ternal surface of the eyes, and draw tears; and 
it is more curious still, that if, when pealing an 
onion, the cook wishes to be spared this lachry- 
matory affection, a small piece of bread placed at 
the end of the operating knife, will absorb the 
effluvia and prevent the disagreeable effect. 























Mustard.—Why buy this when you can grow it 
in your garden? The stuff you buy is half drugs 








and injurious to health. 4 yard square of ground, 


sown with common Mustard, the crop of which 
you would grind for use, in a little mustard-mill. 
asyou wanted it, would save you some moner, 
and probably save your Wife. Your mustard 
would look brown instead of yellow; but the 
former color is as good as the latter: and,as to 
the taste, the real mustard has certainly a much 
better than that of the drugs and flour, which go 
under the name of mustard. Let any one fry if, 
and I am sure he will never use the drugs a- 


igain. The drugs, if you take them freely, leave 


a burning at the pit of your stomach, which the 
real mustard does not.—Cobbett. 
HISTORICAL. 

The British General, Prescott, who was cap 
tured at his quarters on Rhode Island by Co! 
Barton, being on his route through the State o 
Connecticut, called at a tavern to dine, the 
landlady furnished the table with a dish of suck 
atash, boiled corn and beans. The General 
being unaccustomed to such kind of food, with 
much warmth exclaimed, “* What do you treat 
us with the food of hogs?’ and taking the dish 
from the table, strewed the contents over the 
floor. The landord being informed of this, 
soon entered, and with his horse whip gave the 
General a severe chastisement. The sequel ot 
this story has recently been communicated by a 
gertleman at Nantucket, who retains a periect 
recollection of all the circumstances. After 
Gen. Prescott was exchanged and restored to 
his command ob the Island, the inhabitants 
of Nantucket deputed Wm. Rotch, Dr. Tup- 
per, and Timothy Folger to negociate some con- 
cerns with him in behalf ofthe town. They were 
for some time refused admittance to his presence, 
but the Dr. and Folger overcome the opposi- 
tion and ushered themselves into the room 
Prescott raged and stormed with great vehe- 
mence, until Folger was compelled to withdraw. 
After the Dr. announced his business, and the 
General had become a little calm, he said, ‘* Was 
not my treatment to Folger very uncivil?’ The 
Dr. said yes. Then said Prescott, 1 will tell 
you the reason. He looked so much like a 
d d Connecticut man, that horse whipped 
me that [ could not endure his presence.” 











RECIPES. 

Mr. Cooper, in his Dictionary of Surgery, 
gives the following recipe as infallible for the 
cure of corns.—T ake two ounces of gum ammo- 
niac, two ounces of yellow wax, six drachms ot 
verdigris, melt them together, and spread the 
composition on a piece of soft leather or linen ; 
cut away as much of the corn as you can with a 
knife, before you apply the plaster, which must 
be renewed in a fortnight, if the corn is not 
by that time gone.— 4m. Farmer. 

Cosmetics.—Of cosmetics, the only good one 
is fine soap, plenty of cold water, moderate food, 
and moderate passions. 





Longevity of the Horse.—The Pittsburgh Mercury 
states, that there is now employed, at the Point Brew- 
ery, in that city, a horse whose age is at least 31 years. 
For the last fourteen years he has been in the posses- 
sion of his present owner; and he is now as active and 
sprightly as most horses of seven years old. He has 
hauled, within the last fourteen years, upwards of 
39,980 barrels of beer and porter. These facts are at 
least curious, and go to show, that, with proper atten- 
tion and care, that noble and valuable animal, the 
Horse, will be serviceable much longer than is general- 
ly supposed.— Phila. paper. 
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From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository for!in Russia, on the coast of the Black Sea, Lon. 


January 1824. 


CASHMERE GOATS. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A memoir of Messrs. Ternaux and Jaubert, 
read before the Royal Academy of Sciences atPa- 
ris having been sent me, | deemed the subject of 
which it treated would be interesting to the 
public, and handed an extract therefrom, with 
some introductory observations, to the editor of 
the New England Farmer, which was publish- 
ed January 11th last, in that useful paper. 

This subject, so interesting to naturalists, and 
destined to become important in the progress 
of our manufactures, arrested the attention of 
the Trustees of the Agricultural Society 
of Massachusetts. At their last publica- 
tion of premiums, they offered “the sum of 
one hundred dollars to the person who should 
import into this State, from Europe, a male and 
female goat of the pure Cashmere breed.” 

They further requested the subscriber to pro- 
cure, through his friends in France, such an ac- 
count of this animal as to thrift, mode of treat- 
ment, productiveness, &c. as might enable them 
to form the most correct judgment how far the 
climate might suit, and general circumstances 
make its introduction here expedient. 

The desired information has been obtained 
by my friends from Messrs. Ternaux them- 
selves, who state that the animal is nat- 
uralized in France and promises the most 
satisfactory increase, as well as benefit to ma- 
nufactures. 

To this account, it will appear, a practical 
‘mode of treatment with a flock is added as 
observed in France. The manner of feeding 
of animals, and division of pasture will vary ac- 
cording to tbe climate, condition or culture, 
&c. &c. But experience must be considered as 
a guide of some utility, especially in the intro- 
duction of a new and valuable race. 

The prices, it will be perceived, vary from 
fifteen dollars, to seventy-five dollars, a head. 
The duty on export is very trifling, say about 
four cents each. 

The patronage which has been exercised in 
the encouragement given to these meritorious 
individuals, Messrs. Ternaux and Jaubert, is as 
honorable to the government of France, as the 
enterprize and success of the expedition is to 
those gentlemen. The diffusion of the know. 
ledge acquired and of the benefit of the discov- 
ery, of which, it will be seen, all may avail, is 
of a like honorable character. The liberal 
communication of information by Messrs. Ter- 
naux, and the offer of facility in the export to 
this country, will probably be used by the So- 
ciety in the course of the next season, at its own 
charge and risque with a view to that future 
improvement of our manufactures to which the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society always wish 
to look with a steady attention. 

A few remarks only, that these papers may 
be well understood, will follow. 

Until the issue of this expedition it was un- 
known what animal gave the material of the 
Cashmere (or by some called Camel’s Hair) 
Shawl. Of these we see the cheaper kinds, 
but the most valuable are of incredible cost.— 
This question is now satisfactorily settled by 
these inquisitive travellers. 

The route taken was first to Odessa, which is 





30, 45 East, Latitude 46,30 North, a place 
containing 40,000 inhabitants; next to Tunga- 
rock or ‘Tanganrok near the Sea of Azof.— 
Then to Astrachan in Asia on the Caspian Sea, 
Lon. 47, 44 East, Lat. 46,18 North. This 
place is the See ofa Bishop, and contains with- 
in its walls and environs a population of 70,000. 
Then passing to the foot of Mount Caucasus, 
between Astrachan and Oremburg, a wandering 
tribe were found, who possessed the animals 
sought after. 

To illustrate the good fortune of these trav- 
ellers, it need only be stated that, if they could, 
from 1229 goats, reach France with only about 
400, their disappointment must have been inev- 
itable had they have proceeded from the Cas- 
pian Sea, to Thibet on the borders of India.— 
The journey must have been insupportable, 
and to no good effect. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully your’s, 
JOHN WELLES. 





Paris, April 8th, 1823. * 
Jonn We tes, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure to receive 
your letters requesting me to obtain for you the 
best possible information respecting the Thibet 
Goat lately introduced into France. 

I have made the necessary application to 
Messrs.'Ternaux who have very politely and rea- 
dily transmitted me to their opinion upon the im- 
portation and naturalization in France, by Messrs. 
Ternaux and Jaubert of the Thibetian Race. 

The animals which were imported as well as 
those bred here continue, say they, to prosper 
in the most satisfactory manner, particularly 
those which inhabit a high and rocky country. 
In general humidity and rich pasturage are per- 
nicious to them. | 

To this information Messrs. Ternaux add, 
that the goats have been sold from eighty francs, 
eng dollars,) to four hundred francs, — 

ve dollars,) per head, according to the beauty 
of the animal, and pay a duty of only three 
cents per head, upon exportation. 

To enter into as many details as possible as 
to the modes of treating these goats, I will re- 
late to you the manner, a friend of mine who 
bought ten of Mr. Ternaux two years ago, 
treated his. Some of these goats were those 
imported, and others were those bred in 
France. 

He had constructed a fold fifteen feet in length 
to ten feet in width, with racks all round a bed 
of straw which is renewed every tenor fifteen 
days. The fold should be as little confined as 
possible in order that the air may circulate free- 
ly. It suffices that it should be covered with a 
simple roof, and ata small height, the other 
parts in lattice work or open. A trough for wa- 
ter. They give them early in the morning a 
bundle of hay, say twelve pounds, and the rest 
in vegetables and herbs from the kitchen gar- 
den. As soon as the dew is passed or the grass 
dry after rain, they let them out into the field, 
in a square surrounded with a barrier or porta- 
ble fence, each barrier from four feet in width 
to six feet in length, twelve in all, which makes 
a square of sixty feet. This extent of ground 
is sufficient for one day’s food and sometimes 
two according as the grass is more or less 





grown. By the means of these barriers you go 
over the whole extent of ground and the goats 








have always fresh pasturage. When they haye 
in this manner gone over the field, you begin 
again at the first place, avoiding only to retyr, 
too soon before the grass may have well grow, 
otherwise they will not eat. At the setting oj 
the sun they are taken back to the fold and you 
give them another bundle of after grass or <p. 
cond crop hay. This last ration is only necessa. 
ry in winter, when there is not much in the 
field or greens from the garden. They give 
them also every evening a peck of oats ani 
bran mixed together, and once a week you aq; 
two handfuls of coarse salt. If you perceive 
the goats are too heated you give them bra, 
without oats, if the reverse you give them oats 
and salt without bran. These animals are very 
docile and easily led. It is generally in the 
month of February and March that the mothe; 
has her young after having carried it six months, 
At the birth of the young goat, you give to the 
mother a little more oats and bran. It is in the 
month of April you gather the down otherwise 
called Cashmere wool, you take it off in comb. 
ing the outside hair, you must when you per. 
ceive when the down begins to fall in the fol 
or on the grass, comb them a little every day 
with a combthat hath the teeth very closel; 
set. From five goats my friend gathered 
nearly two pounds of down last year, they are 
subject to the same diseases as sheep. Wet or 
damp ground does not suit thém. These disea 
ses manifest themselves by humors and eruptions 
of the skin and great increase of the swelling 
of the hoofs. ‘These animals eat of every sort 
of vegetable, they are fond of the twigs of trees, 
only it is necessary to prevent their eating of 
pine or firtrees or any evergreen (that is to 
say, any trees that remain green the year round) 
these trees area sort of poison to them. 

The down has been made use of in some 
of our manufactures to a very striking im. 
provement. It will need however some time 
and experience to realize all the advantages 
which have been anticipated. If I can hereal- 
ter, in this, or any other subject Connected with 
the laudable purposes of the society with which 
you are connected, render any services you 
will freely command. 


As the writer is not an agriculturist I do not 
feel at liberty to use my friend’s name. 


From the Old Colony Memorial. 


AGRICULTURAL STATEMENT. 


To the Trustees of the Plymouth County Agricu- 
tural Society. 
[Continued from page 218.] 

Having subdued the soil in a measure, having, 
as my laborer said, broken the heart of it, | 
proceeded to plant it with potatoes and Indian 
corn. In those parts, where the soil was not 
deep, and where from springs it was wet, ! 
planted potatoes, making use of sheep-manure, 
which had been mixed with straw. In those 
places, where there was a deeper soil, where 
formerly there was a bog, or shaking ground; 
but which from draining and ridge-ploughings 
had now become much drier, than those parts, 
where there was less depth of soil,I planted 
Indian corn, manuring each hill with a shovel 
full of compost manure. One kind of compost, 
used, was formed of sand and the drippings of 2 
sink, soap suds, &c. The other compost, used, 
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was sand intimately mixed with a small pro- 
ortion of nightsoil. 

As from the nearness of ditches to each other, 
and the miriness of soil at the margin of ditches, 
| could not calculate on using the horse-plough ; 
| planted the corn nearer, than I should other- 
wise have done, viz. three feet apart, putting 
three kernels of corn ina hill. With water at 
no greater depth, than about two feet beneath 
the corn, and with a shower upon it every few 
hours, it came out of the ground as well, as 
could have been expected; there being not 
more hills missing, than there frequently are 
in low corn land. It was weedy, and had as 
many hoeings, as the multiplicity ofmy farming 
business would allow of; though not so many, 
as it ought to have had. 

Where there was little depth of soil, the 
corn was not so good, owing to the roots being 
too near the water, which was continually drain- 
ing along through that portion of soil, which 
lay immediately above the pan. As the soil 
deepened, the corn appeared better, and in the 
part, where the bog had been, the place where 
assistance of neighbors had been necessary to 
drag cattle out of the mire, there the corn rose 
most luxuriantly ; and a person in leaping the 
ditches gave to the dry soil, which floated on 
soft mud beneath, a waving motion, which was 
communicated to the standing corn, and was per- 
ceptible to some distance. 

The crop of potatoes on the swamp, consider- 
ing it was the first year of its being broken up, 
and also a wet season for such a soil, was abun- 


of them weighing from one tu two pounds or 
more, that it became a query in my mind, 
whether I had not better devote some part of 
this ground to the culture of potatoes, rather 
than any other spot on the farm. A desire to 
see it covered with grass, was the only thing 
which prevented. 

Indian corn, as has been said, was small in 
those places, where the soil was shallow, and 
where springs were numerous; but where the 
soil was deeper and consequently drier, consid- 
ering the wetness of the season, and the small 
quantity of compost manure used, viz. one shovel 
fullin a hill, the crop was truly good. For the 
consideration of such persons, as may be possess- 
ed of boggy or shaking grounds I offer the fol- 
lowing calculation. On a-piece of ground 18 
feet square, formerly as much a bog as any 
part of the swamp, containing 36 hills of Indian 
corn the hills being 3 feet apart, there was a 
produce of 2 pecks,6 quarts 1 pint and a half, 
which corn during the winter lay in a place 
by itself, that it might shrink, and was measur- 
ed the spring following. If therefore a piece 
of ground 18 feet square, containing 324 square 
feet, produce the quantity of Indian corn before 
named, what quantity will an acre, or 43560 
square feet produce ?—-Answer, 25 bushels 2 
pecks, 1 quart. Thus it appears that a parcel 
of ground, which had formerly been a pit for 
cattle, and a nuisance on the place, has by drain- 
ing beeg brought to a degree of fertility, which 
far surpasses that of any other spot on the farm, 
and has done this in a season unfavorably wet, 
—has done it with merely the ploughings and 
culture of one year,—and has done it with less 
than a quarter of the manure, which I usually 
carry out upon the richest of my corn-lands. 


those parts of the swamp, which appeared to be 
yet too moist and springy, and cleared out the 
drains, that the soil might be dry early in the 
spring. 

In 1822, lagain ridge-ploughed the swamp, 
and harrowed it, as soon as it was sufficiently 
dry,and sowed it with oats, harrowing them in, 
and then sowed it with hayseed, bushing it in, 
except a small-patch of ground, which for 
want of oats | sowed with barley and hay-seed. 
The kinds of hay-seed | made use of, were 
herdsgrass, clover, and finetop, of each such a 
quantity, as is usually sowed, where one kind 


only is used; in order that if either of the| 


the winter, when boiled they promote the lay- 
ing of eggs—in a fresh state they are refused 
by horses, sheep, goats, cows and hogs; though 
asses devour them eagerly. Whendry they are 
eaten by cows, for which they are an excellent 
food, increasing the quantity and improving the 
uality of their milk. According to M. Van 
ieuns, such fodder is an effectual preservative 
against the contagious distemper aflecting horn 
ed cattle. 

“The roots of the common Netile, when 
| boiled, communicate a yellow tinge to yarn.— 
| But the most valuable part, is its fibrous stalk 
or stem; which on being dressed in a manner 





kinds succeeded, the ground might be well set) similar to flax or hemp, has, in some parts ot! 


with grass. Of the goodness of the herdsgrass 
and clover seed I made myself sure by early in 
the spring sowing a small quantity of each in 


Europe, been advantageously manufactured into 
cloth. This useful branch of industry has also 
) been attempted in Britain, and a coarse durable 
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pots of garden mould, which I frequently mois-| canvass was produced, which is considerably 


tened with a little water, andset in a warm place 
till they sprouted. The oats with the hay-seed 
came up well, and the oats were remarkably 


| harder than the cloth manufactured from hemp 
or flax. As however, this plant requires a rich 
soil, to obtain it in any quantities, and, as a 


luxuriant.—I now became doubtful, whether|much greater degree of attention and accuracy 
some other grain, as barley, or wheat, less dis-| is necessary in the operation of retting than is 
posed to_be stout in the straw, might not have| requisite either for Jax or hemp, Dr. Ander- 
done better; for before the oats blossomed, or|son is of opinion that the cultivation-of hemp 


even began to send out branches at top, a part} will be attended with difficulty. 


From the rind 


of them lodged, which obliged me to mow them, | as well as the woody substance of the stalk, Dr. 
green as they were. The remainder of the | Schaeffer has produced a very good white writ- 
oats, which maintained their erect position,|ing paper; though that manulactured in France 


were stout in straw,and to appearance very|by M. De Villette, was of a dark green color.— 


well filled; yet from the severe drowth, which| The seeds on expression afford an useful lamp 
succeeded the wetness of the spring, or from) oil. 


some cause unknown they were rather light. 


“In a medical view the whole plants, and 


I therefore had them threshed but slightly, and| particularly the root, is esteemed to be diuretic ; 
mowed away. After settling till spring In ajand has therefore been recommended for the 
mow 30 feet in length, 10 feet in breadth, the| jaundice and nephritic complaints [such as 


height was about 11 feet 2 inches, or there}gravel or stone.] 
were of the oat fodder 3342 cubic feet, equal to| tongue, and pressed against the roof of the 


A leaf, if placed on the 


a solid cubic mow, the side of which is 15 feet} mouth, is said to be efficacious in bleeding at the 
very nearly. Inthis mow was not included a-|nose ; and instances have occurred, in which 


bout a ton, probably more, of the oats which had | paralytic limbs have been recovered by stinging 


lodged, and which from having been cut early,}them with nettles. If credit be due to some 
and from having been well made during the|authors the expressed juice of this plant isa 
drowth, were a most excellent fodder, which cat-| valuable remedy to the asthmatic and consump- 


tle ate’ in preference to English hay. 


On the patch of ground sowed with barley, 


tive complaints. 
Some interesting experiments have been 


the straw was of a middling size, and the grain made by Mr. Lannatine, in Italy ; from which 
well filled and heavy. On this ground and onj|it appears that the flowers and seeds of the 
the oat ground after the removal of crops, the |common nettle may, with efficacy, be substitut- 


appearance of grass was much the same. 


ed for the Peruvian bark, in all febrile affec- 


{n the autumn of 1822 while a blood red sun/| tions, especially in the Tertian and quartan a- 


and a burning atmosphere were parching our/gues. This native vegetable operates more 


pastures, and our cattle famishing, the greenness speedily than the foreign bark; and in large 
of the swamp formed a striking contrast. The | doses, induces a lethargic sleep: the portion to 


grass rose finely, and might have been mowed 
but my cattle cast over the ground a wishfu 


;|be given ought never to exceed one drachm, 
lj}and it should be administered in wine, two 


eye, and as from the severity of the drowth the|or three times in the course of twenty four 
soil seemed sufficiently hardened to bear their|hours. The same cautions that are necessary 
tread, I resolved, that they should be my mow-} in the use of Peruvian bark are likewise to be 


ers. [To be concluded in our next.], 





USES OF THE NETTLE. 
*“ The common Nettle, though generally con 


spring, and eaten as a substitute for greens; i 





In the autumn of this year I ridge-ploughed 


being not only nourishing, but mildly aperient. 
In the Western Islands of Scotland, a rennet is | Stoves, &c.—Mix powder of black lead with a lit- 
prepared, by adding a quart of salt to three/| tle common gin, or the dregs of red Port wine, 
pints of astrong decoction of nettles; a table|and lay it on the stove with a piece of linen rag ; 
spoonful of which is said to be sufficient to co-|then with a clean, dry and close, but not too 
agulate a bowl of milk.. The leaves are em-|hard brush, dipped in dried black lead powder, 
ployed for feeding poultry ; and especially in|rub it till ofa beautiful brightness. This will 


observed in taking the seeds and flowers of the 
nettle. Lastly, Mr. Zannetine recommends a 
slight infusion of the latter, in wine, as an ex- 
-|cellent preservative for those who reside in 


sidered as a noxious weed, is of extensive utili-| marshy and unwholesome situations.” — Domestic 
ty: its young iops may be boiled during the | Encyclopedia. 


t 





Best preparation of Black Lead for cleaning 
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be found to produce a much finer and richer |' 


black varnish on the cast iron than either boil- 
ing the black lead with small beer and soap, or 
mixing it with white of egg, &c. which are the 
methods commonly practised.— Dr. Cooper’s Ed. 
of Domestic Encyclopedia. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1824. 


[Continued from page 223.]} 

PARING AND BURNING. The instruments used for 
paring and burning in Great Britain as described in the 
Code of Agriculture, are 1. The Fen Plough. This 
machine, instead ofa coulter has what is called a Scaife, 
or circular plate of iron, turning constantly round, the 
edges of which are steeled, and kept sharp for cutting 
the turf. 2. The Breast Plough or Paring Shovel, which is 
calculated to be worked by men. The upper part is made 
of wood, with a share of iron with which the sod is cut. 
This instrument is pushed on by means of a hilt at the 
top. The labor is excessive, but a good hand will pare 
about an acre in four days. 3. The Cobbing Hoe. 
This is a French tool for cutting and raising up pieces 
of turf, growing on coarse and rough lands, which can- 
not be pared by the common breast plough. 4. The 
Prong-spade. This is in the shape of the common spade, 
but with three or four prongs instead ofa plate. It is 
used for digging the turf on the side of waste-Vanks, &c. 
where the soil is too full of flints or stones, to admit rea- 
dily the common or plate-spade. It enters the ground 
with much less labor than the common spade, and raises 
the turf equally well. 

** The common plough is also frequently made use of, 
and in many situations ts the Dest iustrument for tho 
purpose ; particularly when instead of the usual share, 
it is equipped with a paring spade. By using it, the 
business proceeds with the greater despatch, and is at- 
tended with less expense in the previous cuttings, tho’ 
by this mode it costs more for burning; but thena 
greater quantity of the soil is pulverized, and prepared 
for the ensuing crops, than when the breast plough is 
employed. 

** When the plough is used and) the soil is a peat 
moss, the horses must often be accommodated with pat- 
tens; a particular description of which, with engrav- 
ings, is given in Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture. Inthe fen districts, particular attention is paid 
to breed horses with broad hoofs, that they may be ena- 
bled to tread the soft soil with more safety.” 

** The Depth.—The usual depths are, from about 
one to six inches. In shallow soils the turf cannot be 
too thin. In Devonshire indeed, they endeavor, by cut- 
ting them in small pieces, and driving them about by 
harrows, to shake off the earth, and to leave nothing 
but the grasses and their roots to burn. T'wo inches 
are generally thought sufficient; but the late Mr. 
Wilkes, of Measham, in Derbyshire, frequently plough- 
ed old, rough pastures, eight or nine inches deep, and 
burnt the whole furrow; and with the ashes, he not 
only manured the land pared, but as much more.— 
This, however, was rather burning the soil, than par- 
ing and burning the surface. 

‘© Modes of Burning the Sods.—When the sod or 
turf is pared by any of these means, it is dried prepar- 
atory toburning. This is commonly done by letting 
the sods lie as the paring instrument left them, several 
days, thus drying their earthy side; then turning the 
grassy side\upwards for two or three days; and if more 
drying should be necessary, they are placed on their 
edges, two sods supporting each other a day or two, by 
which both sides may dry at the same time. The 
burning process may be facilitated, in moist seasons and 
climate, by the use of portable furnaces, made of old 
iron hoops of the following figure and dimensions. * 
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** In general, however, the sod or turfis burnt, either 
in small heaps,—large ones,—or spread on the surface. 

**It is most convenient for the workmen, to collect 
the sods in small heaps on a field, ten or twelve feet 
apart, and to fire the heaps by a few red hot ashes, tak- 
en from the heaps that have been previously fired. 

“Mr. Boys strongly recommends large heaps, each 
containing twenty cart loads, as more advantageous 
than small ones’ There would thus be more inside, if 
properly attended to, converted by the smothering pro- 
cess, into a carbonaceous substance, by which the ash- 
es would acquire more fertilizing properties. 

“In one instance, instead of the sward being collect- 
ed into heaps, it was all burnt over the surface, in the 
state in which it was left by the paring spade, and 
charred, instead of being reduced to ashes. This plan 
was attended with the best effects ; for though the for- 
mer produce was merely heath and ling, yet it produc- 
ed spontaneously, a most luxuriant crop of grass, 
which continued permanent. There is something re- 
sulting from heat, applied to the surface of the soil, the 
advantages of which are not yet sufficiently un- 
derstood.” [To be Continued.] 





The following handsome notice of Mr. Barrs’ Ad- 
dress is taken from the last No. of the American Far- 
mer. We are happy to perceive that the merits of that 
valuable performance are duly appreciated by the Edi- 
tor of a Journal so widely circulated and soably con- 
dueted. We hope Mr. Sepawicx’s Address will meet 
with similar attention from the same quarter, and 
should be very much gratified with the assurance that 
both these productions were in the possession of every 
Agriculturist in the United States, and were to be dili- 
gently perused till their sound and valuable maxims 
were indelibly imprinted onthe memory of every citi- 
zen capable of deriving benefit from such estimable 


sources. 
‘* We shall be blamed, at the first glamecc of it, for 
publishing an article in one paper, so long as Mr. Bates’ 
address. All we have to ask in extenuation or justifi- 
cation is, that we be not condemned, until the address 
is read. The views of political economy it exhibits are 
profound, and yet clearly and simply expressed, a great 
excellence in writing on that subject—but they are not 
so clearly conveyed as not to require it to be read with 
attention. The subject does not admit of that—stu- 
dies of this nature are as necessary to young Farmers, 
who would understand their interests and their rights, 
fs experience is toa practical workman. We would 
ecommend that such papers be read at the family fire 
ide—and aloud by the farmer’s son. Thus will amuse- 
ent be mixed with utility, and the ideas and the 
ruths they convey will in. this way be imparted at the 
ame time to several minds instead of one. As to the 
pplication of Mr. Bates’ premises, that is another mat- 
er—about which our readers can form their own judg- 
rent. The reasoning may be clear and good, which 
eads us to perceive and understand important truths in 
olitical economy ; and yet those truths may be used in 
ttempting to establish ulterior positions and hypothe- 
tis, which are not tenable. The benefit which agri- 
¢uliure is to receive from. an increase of duties on im- 
ported articles consumed by the farmer, and paid for 
with his products, will be better understood when we 
come to publish some additional papers on the score of 
its expediency—in the mean time, those who would de- 
ny or affirm the constitutional power of Congress to 
enact such an increase, with an exclusive view to the 
encouragement of particular branches of domestic in- 
dustry, are respectfully referred to the able essay un- 
der the signature of Rurnis Consuntvs, in number 42 
of this volume.” 
FOREIGN. 


A London article of Dec. 15, states, in substance, that 
the Russian and Dutch Government intend, early in 
the spring to unite their efforts to put the Spanish Mon- 
arch in possession of Spanish South America. 





Pirates.—The last news from Porto Rico is that the 
Pirates were renewing their depredations and had 
boarded two American vessels, which were not after- 








wards heard ef. 


——— 
Havana.—A considerable portion of that city ang 
the Island of Cuba are not satisfied with the present “4 
der of things, and seem determined not to submit to ke 
present government of Spain. ? 

The Marquis of Casa Irajo, formerly Embassador} 
the United States, is appointed by Ferdinand the ni 
enth Prime Minister of Spain. 4 

The loans raised by the former Cortes of Spain are 
swept away, and declared void by the present gover. 
ment. 





Et 
DOMESTIC. 


Mr. Webster.—Mr. Webster, the distinguished Rep. 
resentative of Boston, inthe National Congress, jg 10: 
personally known to the people of Charleston, who m», 
therefore feel some interest in the following gis}; 
sketch of his character and history. ” 

He is a native of New Hampshire, and was educates 
at Dartmouth College in that state. After a few ye. 
practice at the barhe was elected a member of (, 
gress at a period when our difficulties with foreign ;,; 
tions, and our internal dissentions fendered our natioy. 
al legislature the theatre of the most important ay 
most impassioned discussion. At that time Mr. Wg. 
ster obtained and still enjoys the esteem and regard; 
the most virtuous and enlightened men with whom }; 
was associated. 

The concerns of his family requiring his attention: 
his profession, he declined a re-election to Congress .~ 
and, subsequently, only a few years since removed :; 
Boston. 


The enlightened people of that place—whe for year, 
had enjoyed intercourse with the profound learning (i 
Parsons—the dignified eloquence of Dexter—and th; 
unequalled fascinations of Otis, looked eagerly for 
who should remind them ofthese. And the gentlenm 
of the Boston Bar, actuated by the most kind an/ 
brotherly feelings, welcomed Mr. Webster as an a. 
ciate, with the most perfect consciousness that he can: 
to surpass them in the race. There is no envy in gre: 
minds—and nothing selfish in the votaries of truth. 

The town vf Boston has always been ably represen. 
ed—but at the last election, at a public meeting at fi. 
nuiel Hall to select a candidate in the room of }); 
Gorham, who declined re-election, that gentleman 2. 
dressed the meeting, and doing great injustice to bir. 
self, spoke lightly of his own ability, and recomme. 
ed Mr. Webster to supply his placc—hbecause of bi 
well known reputation for talents and virtue, and pa. 
ticularly because the late Mr. Lowndes, ever tol: 
named with love and with sorrow, bad spoken thus 
him—* We in the South have not his superior, ax 
you in the North have not his equal.” Beautiful tes 
monial of kindred genius! 


The people of Boston felt this appeal and ackrcr- 
ledged it, and Mr. Webster was elected by an immen 
majority over a highly respectable opponent. 

His career at Washington will illustrate itself. 

In private life, he is beloved for extreme disinteres: 
edness, for a love of mankind, and a carelessness «i 
wealth, because wealth cannot and ought not to satisi 
the slightest aspiration of the lofty mind. 

He is a man of dark countenance and, seeming|;, 
of stern features, artless in manners, generous in disj¢- 
sition, and holding his great talents only as trustee {cr 
truth, and learning, and liberty, and happiness. 

[Charleston Courier. 





The annual Report of the Secretary ef the Treasury, 
was transmitted to Congress, on the 2d inst. The li- 
telligencer furnishes the following summary of its cot 
tents. 


The precise amount of the actual Receipts into the 
Treasury during the three first quarters of the departed 
year (1823) are ascertained to be $16,174,033, and the 
receipts for the fourth quarter of the same year is est 
mated at $4,270,000, making a total revenue for the 
year, of $20,444,035 ; and with the balance,which w2 
in the Treasury on the first day of that year, making® 
(otal amount of $24,681,462. The Expenditures dur 
ing the three first quarters of the same ycar wele 
$16,422,847, and the Expenditures for the fourth qv" 
ter of the same year are estimated at $3,894,559, mak- 
ing a total expenditure during the last year of $15.517.- 
407, and leaving a balance in the Treasury on the fist 





day of the present month estimated at $9,364,955. 
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Nominations.—The Hon. Samven Lataror, of 
West Springfield, has been nominated by the Federal 
members of the Legislature, for Governor, and the 
Hon. RicHARD Sututvay, of Brookline, for Lieut. 
Goveraor of this Commonwealth. The’Hon. Harrt- 
son G. Oris declined being considered as a candidate 
for the office of Governor. 

The Hon. Levi Lincoiy, Lt. Governor, has. been 
nominated to fill the seat now vacant in the bench of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. This appoint- 
ment will be highly satisfactory to all parties. 

A case of Small Pox has made its appearance in Bos- 
ton, in Pleasant Street, in the south part of the city.— 
The patient is a Mr. Ambrose Jones, recently from Mar- 
plehead, but then residing in Pleasant Street. He was 
removed on the morning of the 10th inst. together with 
his mother, who had been in attendance, to the Hospi- 
talou Rainsford Island, the bed and clothing destroyed, 
the house purified, and those liable in the vicinity vac- 
cinated. The precautions were adopted by the Board 
of Health. Mr. Jones is supposed to have taken the 
infection from some articles belonging to his brother, 
who lately died of the Small Pox in a neighboring town. 
Should any other case occur, the same precautions will 
be adopted, and the public immediately notified. 





Cold Weather.—The mercury of two Thermometers 
in this town stood at 16 deg. below 0, on Monday the 
2d inst. at 7 o'clock in the morning. On Thursday, 
at the same hour, it again stood at 16 deg. below zero ; 
and at ten o’clock, A. M., was at 10 deg. below, and 
did not rise to but three above, during the day. On 
Friday, the 6th, at half past six in the morning, the 
mercury descended to 19 deg. below 0, and at half past 
lin the afternoon, had risen to 29 above, making a 
difference of temperature of 48 degrees in seven hours. 

[M. H. Patriot. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


In SevaTE.—Friday, Jan. 30. A resolution was 
passed, proposing an Amendment of the Constitution so 
as to provide ** That no person having heen twice e- 
lected to the office of President, shall again be eligible 
te that office. Yeas 36, Nays 3. 

The Senate, in Committee of the whele, took up the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Benton, proposing an A- 
mendment of the Constitution so as to provide for the 
division of the United States into Electoral Districts, 
each district having a vote for President and Vice Pres- 
ident; and that vote to be decided by the ballots of the 
people in Primary Assemblies ; and in case of no choice 
being made by the people, tobe decided by the House 
of Representatives as at present. 

Mr. Benton supported his resolution by an able 
speech, but before he had finished the Committee rose, 
and the Senate adjourned. 

Monday, Feb.2. Mr. Lloyd, of Mass. presented a 
resolution directing the Naval Committee to report on 
the present state of the Navy Hospital Fund, &c. 
which was agreed to the next day. Also a report on 
the Privateer Pension Fund, which was ordered to be 
printed. . 

A bill to secure public moneys in the hands of Clerks 
of Courts, Attorneys, Marshalls, &c. was introduced 

by Mr. Holmes, of Me. and read a first time. 

Mr. Benton continued his remarks on the subject of 
an Amendment of the Constitution, as stated above, but 
did not finish them before the Senate adjourned. 

Naval Peace Establishment.—Mr. Lloyd, from the 
Naval Committee, laid on the table a Communication, 
with documents from the Naval Department, relative 
to the Naval Peace Establishment, which was ordered 
to be printed. Some other important bills were intro- 
duced on this and the succeeding day, but as they 
were not acted on we shall omit any notice of them till 
they have passed some stages, or are rejected. 

Hovsr.—Mr. Webster, from the Committee on the 





Judiciary, reported, that it is not expedient to repeal | 


the section of the act to establish the Judicial Courts, 
Which respects writs of error. 
A bill making appropriations for fortifications for 

» Was reported and read twice. : 

t. Tracy presented a resolution that the Treasury 

be directed to inform the House what purchases of es- 
tate of any description, by virtue of sales on execution 





what estate has been acquired, in any manner, by ar- 
rangements with, or assignments from debtors of the 
United States; what sums have been paid or allowed 
on account of such purchases and acquisitions, several- 
ly; what charges have accrued, and what income has 
been derived therefrom—who are the several agents, 
who now have, or who heretofore have had the care of 
said estate, and what compensation has been allowed 
to them, respectively, for those services. 

The House in Committee took up the bill to provide 
surveys forroads and canals. Mr. Raudolph delivered 
a speech against the bill and Mr. Clay in favor of it. 
The resolution from the Senate, proposing an Amend- 
ment of the Constitution on the subject of electing the 
same person more than twice to the office of President 
of the United States was read and committed. 

Monday, Feb. 2. The House went into Committee 
on a bill for the appointment of two Indian Agents to 
be stationed at the western side of the Mississippi, with 
a salary of $1300 per annum, which after a long de- 
bate was ordered to lie on the table. 

A Digest shewing such changes of the Commercial 
Regulations of the different foreign countries with 
which the United States have intercourse, as have been 
adopted, and come to the knowledge of the Executive 
was received from the Department of State, furnished 
in pursuance of a resolution of the House of the 30th 
Jan. last. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3. A resolution was offered by Mr. 
Lane, “That the Committee in the Judiciary be in- 
structed to enquire into the expediency of authorizing 
the public stock of the United States to be purchased 
and sold by the courts of the several States.” 

The House in Committee resumed the consideration 
of the bill making provisions for surveys on roads, &c. 
Mr. Barbour advocated the bill, and Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. Rives spoke in opposition to it. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4. No business of general impor- 
tance was finished on this day. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
In SENATE.—Wednesday, Feb. 4. The bill for the 


reduction of the salaries of the Governor and other offi- 
LoisUL the gov virmmont qran wegatived 


The bill for fixing the number of the Judges of the 
Supreme Judicial Court at four was also negatived. 

Thursday, Jan. 5. Ai bill relating to Grammar 
Schools was taken up, and a motion made for its post- 
ponement, which was negatived, Yeas 15, Nays 20. 

Friday, Feb. 6. A Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of altering and amending the 
act giving to Executors and Administrators the right to 
give in evidence any special matter under the general 
issue. 

A committee was appointed to consider whether any 
further provisions are necessary for obtaining and set- 
ting off of judgments between parties having demands 
against each other. 

Saturday, Feb.7. The Committee on the subject of 
appropriations to Harvard College made a report re- 
commending the following annual grants for the term 
of five years next ensuing from the tax on banks, viz. 
Tothe University of Cambridge $6000. Williams Col- 
lege $2000; andthe Berkshire Medical School $1000. 

Monday, Feb. 9. The Committee on Banks was or- 
dered to prepare a bill more effectually to provide a- 
gainst the frauds of Cashiers and other officers of Banks. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. A printed copy of the corres- 
pondence of the Agents for the Massachusetts Claim, 
was ordered to be furnished and printed. 

A Committee on the subject reported that the bu- 
siness might be completed and the Legislature have a 
recess on the 18th inst. 

Hovsre.—Thursday, Feb. 5. The committee on the 
subject reported that no inteference is necessary respect- 
ing Primary Schools. No other business of a general 
nature were completed this day. 

Friday, Feb. 6. A number of bills were finished, 
mostly of a private and local nature. 

A bill authorizing femmes coverts to join with the 
guardians of their husbands in the sale of real estate 
passed to be engrossed. 

A bill toalterand amend an act to provide for the 
instruction of youth, and for the promotion of good edu- 
catioh was read a second time and committed. 

A bill to prevent fraud in the admeasurement of salt 
and grain was read twice. 


of Finance to include in the tax bill all sheep, owned 
by an individual,exceeding 10 was assigned forTuesday. 
A bill for the prevention of the Small Pox passed to 
be engrossed. 

Monday, Feb. 9. A bill for the appointment of In- 
spectors, and regulating the manufacture of gunpow- 
der passed to be engrossed.—Also a bill -torepeal an 
act restraining the issue of printed promissory notes. 

















SSS a 
NEW AND VALUABLE I 
UST received, and for sale at the Agricultural Es- 
tablishment, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, Willis’ high- 
ly approved patent Straw Cutter; for simplicity, ease, 
and despatch in cutting straw, hay, &c. far exceeds 
any now in use.—Likewise, Saflord’s improved Straw 
Cutter ; with a variety of common Hand Machines, for 
the same purpose.—Also, W. James’ improved patent 
Corn Sheller, a very valuable and simple Machine 








“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c _ 








[Revised and corrected every Friday.] % "4 








FROM TO 





| D. C.jD. C. 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl.|] 1 75] 2 25 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . iton. {147 00/150 — 
pearl do. . .. .- 142 145 00 
BEANS, white, . . . . + |jbush 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, . jbbl.| 8 8 50 
cargo, No 1, eo ¢ | 6 75) 7 
~ ea + +} 5 75) 6 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. new | lb. 1¢ 12 
™ 2d qual. . | 3 10 
CHEESE, new milk . ; 7 8 
skimed milk, . . 3 4 


FLAX 











FLAX SEED ..... «- (bush 83 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. jbbl.}| 6 75 
Genessee, be oe 7 2% 
Rye, best «0. ss 3 75 
GRAIN, Rye eee oe 60 
Corn “Wad gd ak ag 40 50 
er ee oe 67 70 
’ Oats ee) ee ee 38 40 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . | Ib. 9 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 35 40 
is. a6: coven Rel wnna, «0, BO FSP 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 63 7 
PLAISTER PARIS . . . . |ton.{| 4 50} 5 00 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, .  |bbl.| 14 50) 15 00 
navy, mess, 12 50 
Cargo, Nol, .. . 11 75) 12 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, bush} 2 50 
ae ee Ib. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 58 70 
do do unwashed 37 40 
do 3-4 washed 45) 50 
do 1-2 do 37 40 
i ea eee 31 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, 1st sort 40 A2 


_— 


PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 
BEEF, best pieces ... .~ 
PORE, @emh: 2 8s. ws lt 5 6 








have been made in behalf of the United States ; also, 


Saturday, Feb. 7. An order to direct the Committee 











WE cheiievs 0. « ‘ 3 8 
MUTTON and LAMB, ° 3 8 
a 19 4 <r ee 6 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 13) 16 
lump, ys « 11 18 

MOG . . « 6 doz. 15 18 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . . {bush 75 £0 
Indiam,, de. . 1. « « 65 67 
POTATOES, a a 33 40 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . . |[bbl.]| 2 06] 2 50 
HAY, according to quality, . ‘ton.’ 18 OU) 20 00 
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From the Connecticut Mirrior. 


GREECE, 
Clime of the unprotected brave! 
Clime of the ancient and the free! 
Whose blood-stain’d banners boldly ware 
Mid storms that rock the Hgean sea, 
With arm supine, and careless thought, 
Why gaze we on thy conflict dire? 
To win that prize our fathers bought, 
Why tamely see thy sons expire? 
True,—we can glow at Homer’s lay, 
Enraptur’d hang o’er Pindar’s lyre, 
Start at thy pencil’s deathless ray, r 
Thy breathing marble’s force admire, 4 
At awful Marathon can list ' 
To catch the Persian’s tone of shame, 
At preud Thermopyle assist 
To bind the immortal wreath of fame, 
But when from slaughter’d Scio speeds 
The Moslem curse, the helpless cry, 
The echo of unutter’d deeds,— 
We tax our pity with a sigh / 
Oh ye! who saw the mighty yield 
On Saratoga’s laurell’d plain ; 
Or bade on Monmouth’s fervid field 
Your wounded bosoms flow like rain— 
Rise :—tho’ your wasted locks be grey, 
Tho? chill’d with want your last retreat, 
Lift high the wither’d hand, and say ; 
How strong your kindred pulses beat— 
Rise !—tell your sons what generous pain, 
What warm, indignant zeal revives, 
When, ’gainst oppression’s wreathed ‘chain, 
The crush’d, yet lofty spirit strives ; 
And tell their cradled babes the tale— 
How oft to wrest the tyrant’s rod 
Do Liberty and Truth prevail, 
Clad in the panoply of God,— 
Then, ere the holy tear shall cease 
To dew their cheek like rose-bud fair, 
Devoutly stamp the name of Greece 
Deep, on their unpolluted prayer. 











MISCELLANY. 





Manufactures.—I have seen a_ statement, 
which Mr. Prall, of New-York, has submitted 
to the committee on manufactures, respecting 
his extensive cotton factory, at Mamaroneck, in 
the county of Westchester. It appears from 
this schedule, that Mr. Prall has upwards of 
six thousand spindles in operation; that 600 
bales of cotton averaging 300 pounds each, mak- 
ing a total of 180,000 pounds, are annually 
spun; that the whole number of persons em- 
ployed in the factory is 425; and the amount of 
their compensation $25,000. Mr. Prall is also 
concerned in two other establishments, and the 
whole amount of cotton, which he purchased 
for the use of these manufactories in 1823, a- 
mounted to 819,600 pounds. Can any one look 
at this statement—at the quantity of raw mate- 
rials consumed—at the number of persons em- 
ployed, who would otherwise remain idle—at 
the amount of capital put in circulation among 
the poorer classes of the community, and for a 
moment doubt the policy of affording adequate 
protection of domestic manufactures. 1 should 
suppose that even the cotton growers of the 
south would not hesitate to support a policy, 
which opens in the north an extensive market 


at Washington, and has brought on with him 
a great variety of specimens of cotton thread, 
spun in his factory, some of which exceeds in 
fineness, any thing of the kind which has met 
my observation.—.V. Y. Statesman. 





Cultivation of Tobacco in Canada.—It is stat- 





ed in the Quebec papers, that although this 
year has been unfavorable for the cultivation of 
Tobacco in the Western District of Lower Can- 
ada, 300 hhds. of that article would be shipped 
next spring. A petition had been presented to 
the Assembly from this district, praying the 
mediation of the House with the British Parlia- 
ment, for the adoption of such measures as 
might encourage the cultivation of tobacco; on 
the reading of which, it was stated “that there 
was no doubt it would succeed in most of the 
District—certainly in all west of Lake Ontario 
—and that the quality of such as has been rais- 
ed, was approved of by the manufacturers in the 
Lower Province.”—The object in view ap- 
pears to be an abatement of duty on Canada 
produce sufficient to put it at par with the to- 
bacco raised in the United States, where, it is 
said, it cannot be supplied at a lower rate 
than at present, owing to the expense attend- 
ing the slave population. The duty in Cana- 
da is four shillings a pound, and it is thought 
a deduction of three pence only, would effect 
the designed object. The petition was refer- 
red toa Committee—NV Y. Evening Post. 





Military Talent.—The time is fast approaching 
with the many, and nowis with the few, when 
mere military talent, abstractedly considered, 


and without any reference to the ends for 
which it is displayéd, will hardly secure its 


possessor a glory more long lived than a ga- 
zette. Posterity will appreciate the merit of 
great commanders, not by the skill with which 
they have handled their tools, but by the uses 
to which they have applied them. 





A Just War.—Where a nation rises with one 
consent to shake off the yoke of oppression 
either from within or from without, all fair 
concessions haying been proposed in vain, nere 
indeed we have a motive that both dignifies 
the effort and consecrates the saccess ; here in- 
deed the most peaceable sect of the most peace- 





able religion might concientiously combine. 
| But, how few wars have been justified by such 
,a principle, and how few warriors by sucha 
}plea! in the motley mob of captains and of 
|conquerors how few Washingtons or Alfreds 
shall we find ! 

=—_ 

Large Establishments.—As large garrisons are 
most open to multifarious points of attack, and 
bloated bodies expose a large surface to the 
shafts of disease, so also unwieldy and over- 
grown establishments afford an enlarged area 
for plunder and peculation. He whom many 
serve, will find that he must also serve many, or 
be himself disserved: and the head of a large 
establishment, is too often only the head of a 
gang of petty conspirators, who are always 
plotting against the chief. 

== 

Indolence shortens Life-—Sir John Sinclair, in 
his remarks on longevity states that in the ex- 
aminations of those who have lived to a great 





to their staple commodity. Mr. Prall is pow 





age there were only two questions in which 


they all agreed to answer in the affirmatiye _ 
The questions were these; “were you de. 
scended from parents of good health and firm 
constitutions? And have you been in the habj; 
of early rising?” Early rising therefore yo, 
only gives us more life in the same number of 
years, but adds to their number; and not only 
enables us to enjoy more existence in the sam, 
measure of time, but increases the measure. 


ANECDOTES. 

In the autumn of 1789, Washington, then Pre. 
sident of the United States, visited the Easter, 
States. The Universal and spontaneous effy. 
sions of gratitude and respect, which wero di. 
covered by the people, in every stage of hi 
progress, afforded the liveliest and stronges 
testimony of their attachment to their illustyj. 
ous hero. In no instance, perhaps, were the 
feelings and affections of the people more sip. 
cerely and heartily expressed than by Mr. Noy. 
they, the Chairman of the Selectmen of Salen 
This gentleman was of the society of Frienc, 
and when the President was presented to the 
Selectmen,Mr.Northey took him by the hand, te. 
ing covered, and addressed him in the following 
plain and peculiar, yet cordial and affecting la. 
guage :—* Friend Washington, we are glad tos 
thee, and, in behalf of the inhabitants, bid the: « 
hearty welcome to Salem.” 
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An Irishman who had just landed, said the 
first bit of meat he ever ate in this country, 
was a roasted potatoe—boiled yesterday. Andi 
you dont believe me, I can show it to you, for! 
have it in my pocket now.—Communicated. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 
76, COURT STREET, BOSTON, 
ONTAINING much more numerous Collection: 
and greater variety of entertainments than any 
other Establishment in America, continues steadily to 
increase, and is open for the reception of visiters 
EVERY DAY AND EVENING. 

It will be constantly in the best possible conditioa, 
and every exertion made to render the visits of its pat- 
rons agreeable. 

This Establishment now contains FIVE former Mu 
seums united in ONE, together with very great and 
numerous additions (the whole receipts being faithful)) 
laid out to increase it. 

JUST ADDED, 

The celebrated Race Horse Eclipse, 

A beautiful Cosmoramic View of London, 

A large and beautiful live Rattlesnake, 

The Arabian Bottle, made of the stomach of a 
Camel—holds about a barrel—used to carry water 
across the desert. 

The Invalid’s Chair—very ingenious— invented 
by Professor Peck. 

A very large and elegant Sword Fish, upward: 
of 14 feet long, with a sword 4 1-2 feet long. 
O- The Museum is well lighted, and a Band © 

Music performs every evening. Admittance 25 cen':. 


BRISTOL CROWN GLASS. 
BOXES Bristol Crown Window Glass, of st- 
150 perior quality, just received and for sale 
wholesale and retail, at the very lowest pr 
ces, by BRIGHAM & DELANO, Ne. 30, Union-street” 























TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(<> Published every Saturday, at Taree Dow's 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but thos 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribir 
will he entitled to a deduction of Firry Crys. 

(<p No paper will be discontinued (unless at thé 





discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are pid. 








